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Foreword 


In  1973  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Art  opened  a  branch  museum  at 
55  Water  Street  in  Lower  Manhattan. 
The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
Downtown  Branch,  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful ongoing  branch  museum  in  the 
United  States  and  continues  today,  in  its 
new  location  in  Federal  Hall  National 
Memorial  at  Broad  and  Wall  streets,  to 
provide  cultural  activities  in  an  area  of 
the  city  which  has  no  comparable  pro- 
grams. Total  attendance  since  1973  has 
numbered  more  than  500,000.  Funding 
for  that  first  branch  museum  came 
primarily  from  thirty  local  corporations  in 
the  Lower  Manhattan  community. 

In  1977,  the  Whitney  Museum  was  in- 
vited by  Philip  Morris  Incorporated  to 
consider  operating  a  branch  museum  in 
the  new  Philip  Morris  headquarters  to 
be  built  at  Park  Avenue  and  42nd  Street, 
one  of  the  busiest  intersections  in  the 
world.  For  the  first  time,  a  corporation 
was  proposing  to  act  as  host  for  a  cultural 


facility.  A  contract  was  made  and  plans 
for  the  branch  museum  at  Philip  Morris 
were  initiated. 

Before  ground  was  broken  for  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  at 
Philip  Morris,  Champion  International 
Corporation  also  invited  the  Whitney 
Museum  to  operate  a  branch,  in  their 
new  headquarters  building  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut.  Both  of  these  corporate 
headquarters  were  designed  by  Ulrich 
Franzen,  and  with  his  suggestions 
and  assistance  both  became  realities. 
Construction  proceeded  faster  in 
Stamford,  and  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  Fairfield  County,  opened 
in  1981. 

We  are  particularly  gratified  that  the 
first  branch  museum  for  which  a  corpo- 
ration agreed  to  assume  full  financial 
responsibility  is  now  opening  in  the 
Philip  Morris  headquarters  building.  The 
museum  includes  a  5,200-square-foot 
Sculpture  Court  and  a  1,100-square-foot 
gallery  in  the  ground-floor  covered 
pedestrian  space. 


The  arrangement  first  suggested  by 
Philip  Morris,  whereby  a  corporation  sup- 
ports American  art— primarily  the  work 
of  living  artists— for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic, is  especially  noteworthy.  In  essence, 
the  corporation  is  publicly  and  proudly 
identifying  itself  with  the  achievements 
of  American  artists. 

Tom  Armstrong 

Director 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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Twentieth-Century  Sculpture: 
Process  and  Presence 


Modern  art  has  taken  as  its  principal 
challenge  the  testing  of  its  own  defini- 
tions. This  is  why  much  work,  when  it  is 
new,  often  seems  to  have  departed  from 
everything  previously  known  as  art.  By 
necessity,  the  testing  must  take  place  in 
those  borderline  areas  between  art  and 
non-art.  Critic  Clement  Greenberg  noted 
that  the  borderline  condition  had  to  be 
sought  in  the  realm  of  the  three-dimen- 
sional because  it  was  not  easy  for  a  paint- 
ing to  look  like  non-art,  since  it  always 
states  itself  as  a  picture.  "Painting  had 
lost  the  lead  because  it  was  so  ineluc- 
tably  art,  and  it  now  devolved  on  sculp- 
ture or  something  like  it  to  head  art's 
advance."1  Indeed,  the  modern  period 
has  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  for 
sculpture,  a  period  during  which  the 
limits  of  the  medium  have  been  stretched 
and  distended  until  they  have  finally 
burst. 


A  significant  moment  in  the  exploration 
of  non-art  as  art  occurred  in  the  early 
twentieth  century  when  Marcel  Duchamp 
presented  found  objects,  or  "ready- 
mades"-a  bicycle  seat,  a  bottle  rack,  a 
urinal-as  sculpture,  effectively  closing 
the  gap  between  art  and  life.  Duchamp 
selected  these  common  industrial 
products  for  their  "visual  indifference"— 
their  lack  of  concern  for  style  and  mean- 
ing. However  heretical  the  subject,  these 
objects  began  to  be  evaluated  according 
to  aesthetic  criteria.  It  was  the  context, 
in  other  words,  that  came  to  determine 
whether  something  was  art  or  not,  so 
that  the  whole  world  was  suddenly  raw 
material,  just  awaiting  selection  and  pre- 
sentation. Monuments  like  the  Eiffel 
Tower  and  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  were  an- 
nexed by  Duchamp  as  objets  trouves 
("found  objects") -part  of  his  work.  The 
act  of  naming  was  all  that  was  required  to 
give  an  ordinary  object  special  art  status. 
The  possibilities  for  sculpture  had  sud- 
denly expanded  infinitely. 


Assemblage  and  collage  are  two  mod- 
ern practices  which  often  incorporate 
found  objects  as  well  as  new  and  uncon- 
ventional materials.  Both  are  additive 
processes  in  which  dissimilar  materials 
are  placed  close  together  to  produce 
disjunctive  yet  evocative  effects.  This 
method  represents  a  radical  break  with 
the  traditional  concept  of  sculpture  as 
formed  from  a  single  mass.  For  millen- 
nia, sculpture's  traditional  materials 
had  been  stone,  wood,  clay,  and  bronze; 
its  traditional  techniques,  carving, 
modeling,  and  casting.  But  in  our  cen- 
tury, formal  and  technological  advances 
have  enlarged  the  sculptural  vocabulary 
beyond  recognizable  limits,  colonizing 
that  borderline  frontier  between  art  and 
non-art.  The  range  of  materials  and 
methods  introduced  by  industry  became 
available  to  artists:  plastics,  rubber, 


steel,  sheet  metals,  aluminum,  concrete, 
plywood,  and  synthetic  fibers  are  but 
some  off  the  materials  that  could  be 
welded,  molded,  constructed,  arranged, 
and  assembled.  Just  as  any  object  in  the 
world  could  be  re-presented  as  art,  so 
any  material  or  practice  could  be  used  for 
art-making.  David  Smith,  one  off  the  lead- 
ing sculptors  of  our  age,  announced: 
"My  only  rules  are  that  there  be  no  rules." 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  today  "sculpture" 
may  encompass  things  as  diverse  as  an 
arrangement  of  stones,  crushed  auto 
bodies,  a  pyramidal  assemblage  of  tele- 
vision sets,  a  cascade  of  cut  felt,  or  a  pair 
off  ale  cans?  Sculpture  has  finally  come 
off  the  pedestal  and  out  of  the  niche  to 
take  its  place  among  us. 

Cultural  isolationism  and  lack  off  patron- 
age made  modernism  a  late  arrival  in 
the  United  States.  Only  with  the  1913 
Armory  Show  did  Americans  recognize 
both  the  artistic  revolution  going  on  in 


Europe  and  the  need  to  raise  a  native 
voice.  It  is  not  then  surprising  that  two 
of  the  most  important  pioneer  Ameri- 
can modern  sculptors,  Elie  Nadelman 
and  Gaston  Lachaise,  were  transplanted 
Europeans  (Lachaise  immigrated  in 
1906,  Nadelman  in  1914).  Both  had 
studied  in  Paris  and  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  vanguard  movements  which 
were  sending  tremors  through  the  Euro- 
pean art  world.  However,  the  ground- 
breaking work  for  which  they  are  known 
was  tied  to  their  contact  with  America. 
Here  they  developed  an  innovative  ap- 
proach to  the  figure,  abstracting  anatom- 
ical forms  to  a  series  of  simplified  curved 
volumes  and  spaces.  Lachaise's  ag- 
gressive distortions  dramatize  erotic 
desires;  Nadelman's  soft  lyricism  is 
suggestive  of  the  American  folk  art  carv- 
ings he  so  admired,  filtered  through  a 
sophisticated  consciousness.  Both 
sculptors  look  to  the  past  through  their 
use  of  traditional  materials  (bronze  and 
marble),  while  anticipating  the  more 
reductive,  less  referential  figures  of 
John  Storrs,  Isamu  Noguchi,  Theodore 
Roszak,  and  Alexander  Calder,  among 
others. 


Alexander  Calder,  the  first  American 
sculptor  to  gain  international  acclaim, 
also  had  strong  ties  to  Europe.  Born  in 
Philadelphia,  he  alternated  living  in  Paris 
and  New  York  after  1926.  His  contact 
with  Miro,  Mondrian,  Arp,  and  others  en- 
couraged him  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
abstraction.  His  Wire  Sculpture  by  Calder 
is  a  kind  of  space  drawing  in  wire,  a 
transparent  form  of  sculpture  based  on 
line  rather  than  mass  and  volume.  It 
hangs  directly  on  the  wall  like  a  drawing, 
but  without  a  frame  it  stands  on  the  bor- 
derline between  two  and  three  dimen- 
sions. The  work  evolved  from  his  early 
sketches  of  the  circus  made  in  1925.  The 
moving,  toy-like  "performers"  Calder 
created  for  his  major  opus,  Circus,  even- 
tually led  to  the  famous  balancing  acts— 
the  mobiles.  These  remarkable,  ani- 
mated, kinetic  works  are  among  the  most 
vital  of  the  century.  Not  only  did  Calder 
liberate  sculpture  from  the  pedestal,  but 
he  used  movement  to  activate  the  sur- 
rounding space,  creating  an  "environ- 


ment"  rather  than  a  discrete  object.  By 
welding  metal  parts  and  painting  them  in 
primary  colors,  Calder  developed  forms 
combining  mechanical  and  organic 
qualities  which  were  frontal  and  trans- 
parent. Through  movement,  volume  is 
suggested  and  a  new  dimension-time-is 
introduced.  Calder's  works  live  along 
with  the  viewer. 

Isamu  Noguchi,  raised  in  Japan,  also  lived 
in  Paris  in  the  late  1920s  and  served  as 
Brancusi's  studio  assistant  there  before 
leaving  for  America  in  1929,  where  he 
would  study  under  Gaston  Lachaise. 
Noguchi's  firsthand  experience  of  mod- 
ern European  art,  together  with  his 
interest  in  early  Japanese  sculpture, 
combined  to  produce  the  extremely 
elegant  abstract  work  in  sensuous  stone 
materials  for  which  he  is  known.  The 
group  of  figures  in  TheGunas  stands 


baseless,  directly  on  the  floor,  confront- 
ing the  viewer  with  the  force  of  a  totem. 
While  usually  slender  and  vertical  like 
a  figure,  the  totem  itself  is  an  abstract 
symbol  with  no  referent  in  the  world.  To 
fashion  a  totem,  therefore,  is  to  make 
something  that  cannot,  will  not,  be 
judged  in  relation  to  other  things.  It  is  a 
literal  object-in  whatever  size  or  mate- 
rial it  is  made-an  emblem  which  con- 
fronts the  viewer  directly  on  its  own 
terms.  The  notion  of  a  totem,  an  object 
on  the  border  between  art  and  non-art, 
absorbed  an  entire  generation  of  artists, 
including  Louise  Bourgeois,  Louise 
Nevelson,  and  David  Smith. 

The  immediacy  and  presence  of  the 
totem-its  direct  mode  of  address- was 
explored  further  by  David  Smith.  The 
practice  of  welding  various  metal  mate- 
rials allowed  for  the  development  of  f  ron- 
talized,  emblematic  shapes,  as  well  as 
for  open,  transparent  forms,  freestand- 
ing works  in  which  line  and  plane  rather 
than  mass  are  stressed.  The  sculptural 
mode  was  to  become  less  volumetric,  in- 
timate, closed,  and  spaceless;  it  became 
instead  open,  public,  and  confrontational. 


David  Smith's  Cockfight- Variation  is  just 
such  an  open,  silhouetted  form.  It  is 
about  the  immediacy  of  a  powerful,  ac- 
cumulated gesture  and  irrational  volume, 
not  the  organization  of  parts  around  a 
central  core.  The  eye  travels,  passes 
from  shape  to  shape  following  the 
movement  of  the  birds  to  their  explosive 
culmination. 

This  method  of  open,  welded  construc- 
tion was  further  elaborated  during  the 
1950s  by  sculptors  such  as  Herbert 
Ferber,  David  Hare,  and  Theodore  Roszak. 
Roszak's  Invocation  V  draws  an  am- 
biguous figure  in  space.  By  using  the 
oxyacetylene  torch  like  a  brush,  Roszak 
creates  intricate,  active  linear  elements 
which  contradict  our  preconceptions 
about  the  bronze  he  uses.  This  appar- 
ently viscous  mass  suggests  enchanting 
galactic  fantasies  with  an  undertone  of 
horrifying  post-nuclear  mutation. 


In  the  fifties,  there  was  a  continued  quest 
for  a  more  abstract  sculpture,  equivalent 
to  contemporary  vanguard  painting.  The 
earlier  abstract  experiments  of  Storrs, 
Noguchi,  and  Roszak  had  maintained  an 
attachment  to  the  central  structure  of 
a  vertical  core,  creating  unmistakably 
figurative  "presences."  David  Smith  and 
Calder  had  made  the  most  radical  depar- 
ture, eliminating  this  core  in  works  that 
extended  horizontally  as  surrogate 
landscapes. 

George  Sugarman  also  conceived  of  his 
sculpture  as  expanding  horizontally, 
penetrating  and  activating  the  surround- 
ing space.  (He  would  eventually  do 
quasi-environmental  recumbent  floor 
pieces.)  Criss-Cross  projects  color  into 
three  dimensions  to  present  a  gestural 
image  equivalent  to  Abstract  Expres- 
sionism. Using  an  additive  principle  of 
construction,  Sugarman's  robust 
wooden  forms  recall  the  activity  or  ges- 
ture required  to  make  the  piece.  These 
"gestures"  allude  to  the  process  rather 
than  to  a  figure.  Each  form  is  painted 


a  different  color  to  emphasize  the  phy- 
sicality  of  the  individual  gesture.  "In  my 
sculpture,  the  color  is  as  important  as 
form  and  space.... It  is  used  to  articulate 
the  sculpture  as  much  as  form  articu- 
lates the  sculpture  in  space. . . .  Just  as  the 
form  clarifies  the  space,  the  color  works 
along  with  the  form  to  help  all  these 
other  factors  along."2  A  contemporary 
of  Sugarman,  John  Chamberlain,  was 
simultaneously  introducing  polychrome 
pieces  of  crushed  automobile  parts 
welded  together  in  an  image  of  speed, 
power,  sensuality,  and  danger.  Evincing 
an  auto  accident,  in  City  Lux  Chamber- 
lain self-consciously  plays  on  the  popular 
allegation  that  modern  art  is  just  the  re- 
sult of  a  series  of  accidents. 

If  Sugarman's  and  Chamberlain's  forms 
are  dynamic  and  thrusting,  Claes  Olden- 
burg hints  at  the  possibility  for  such 
movement  by  presenting  its  antithesis- 
soft,  flaccid  forms.  His  use  of  soft  mate- 
rials to  transform  objects  is  reminiscent 


of  earlier  Surrealist  transformations, 
such  as  Dali's  soft  watches.  But  by 
selecting  consumer  objects,  Oldenburg 
has  carried  sculpture  into  the  realm  of 
consumer  culture,  demonstrating  that 
we  create  "things"  in  our  own  image.  The 
Dormeyer  Mixer,  for  instance,  is  typical 
of  Oldenburg's  machines;  they  are  me- 
chanical instruments  rendered  useless 
by  incongruous,  non-functional  mate- 
rials. He  did  not  select  a  familiar  home 
appliance  for  its  "visual  indifference," 
but  for  its  anthropomorphic  associ- 
ations. The  kapok-filled  vinyl  suggests 
sagging  flesh,  and  the  two  beaters  are 
erotically  charged  through  the  implied 
potentiality  for  arousal. 

Much  of  the  Minimalist  sculpture  of  the 
1960s  repudiated  such  associational 
values  in  favor  of  geometric  shapes 
that  are  "given,"  not  "invented."  These 
structures  are  non-relational  and  non- 
hierarchical.  Operating  in  a  realm  close 
to  architecture,  they  heighten  the 
viewer's  awareness  of  the  surrounding 
space  and  depend  on  perceptual  and  cog- 
nitive responses  to  the  viewer's  own 
physical  presence  in  it. 


But  the  sculpture  that  followed  Min- 
imalism (so-called  "Post-Minimalism") 
revived  a  more  gestural  form.  Robert 
Morris  and  Lynda  Benglis  can  be  said  to 
represent  a  fusion  of  expressionistic 
sculpture  and  Oldenburg's  soft  forms.3 
The  gesture  is  not  an  allusion  to  process, 
but  that  of  making  the  work  itself,  the 
motion  required  to  complete  the  ac- 
tivities of  cutting,  knotting,  arranging. 
The  process  of  working  reveals  itself  in 
forms  which  are  bodily  analogues,  plac- 
ing kinesthetic  demands  on  the  viewer  as 
well.  These  works  hang  directly  on  the 
wall,  as  some  of  Oldenburg's  works  do, 
making  reference  to  painting  and  draw- 
ing and  to  the  relationship  between 
structure  and  support.  Lynda  Benglis' 
high-relief  form  resembles  a  dancing 
figure— the  surface  treatment  recalls 
ornamental  decoration  and  the  deca- 
dent glitter  of  nightclubs  ("disco  degen- 
eracy"). Robert  Morris  has  admitted 
his  interest  in  exploring  the  "range 
between  monument  and  ornament,"4  that 
is,  between  an  object  which  dominates 


the  viewer  and  something  integrated  into 
an  existing  space.  The  felt  piece  is  but 
one  area  of  Morris'  investigation  in  the 
extended  field  of  sculpture,  which  also 
includes  monumental  outdoor  works, 
small  enigmatic  objects,  and  interior 
"environments."  Scale,  proportion,  mass, 
and  physicality  are  issues  which  run 
through  his  diverse  projects.  And  so, 
sculptors  continue  to  probe  the  bound- 
aries of  a  medium  said  to  be  "peculiarly 
located  at  the  juncture  between  stillness 
and  motion,  time  arrested  and  time 
passing."5 

Lisa  Phillips 

Associate  Curator,  Branch  Museums 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 

Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Foundation, 

Inc.   74.46 

13 


David  Smith 

Cockfight- Variation,  194S 

Steel,  34  x  13y4  x  6  inches 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 

Purchase  46.9 


David  Smith 

Eng#6, 1952 

Tempera  on  paper,  29%x42V4  inches 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Saalfield,  the  H.  van  Ameringen 

Foundation  (and  purchase)   79.43 
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George  Sugarman 

Criss-Cross,  1963 

Painted  wood,  40 Vi  x  33 Vi  x  37 V*  inches 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 

Lawrence  H.  Bloedel  Bequest  77.1.S1 


George  Sugarman 

Untitled,  1971 

Acrylic  on  paper,  35  x  45%  inches 

Robert  Miller  Gallery,  New  York 

17 


Claes  Oldenburg 

Typewriter  Eraser,  1977 

Aluminum,  cement,  and  stainless  steel, 

36  x  18  x  18  inches;  base,  18  x  18  inches 

Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New  York 


Claes  Oldenburg 

Typewriter  Eraser,  1977 

Crayon  and  watercolor  on  paper, 

18x13  inches 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Tycher 
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Alan  Saret 

True  Jungle:  Canopy  Forest,  1968 

Painted  galvanized  wire, 

dimensions  variable 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 

Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman  Foundation, 

Inc.   69.7 


Alan  Saret 

Ensoulment  of  the  Golden  Age  Intention,  1970 
Pencil  and  colored  pen  on  paper,  24x37%  inches 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase  74.11 
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The  Drawings 


The  diversity  of  styles  displayed  by  the 
sculptures  in  this  exhibition  also  charac- 
terizes the  drawings.  Despite  the  restric- 
tions of  the  drawing  medium,  there  are 
distinctive  approaches  to  the  elucidation 
of  thought  and  response.  Whereas  draw- 
ing is  the  organization  of  marks,  sculpture 
is  the  displacement  of  environmental 
space.  However,  the  sculptor's  attention 
to  materials  has  a  corresponding  empha- 
sis in  the  graphic  process.  For  many 
sculptors,  the  limitation  of  a  flat  surface 
is  broken  by  the  facility  with  which  marks 
become  pictures.  Whether  drawing  pre- 
cedes sculpture  or  is  the  subsequent 
reflection  on  a  completed  form,  it  is  a  cor- 
ollary activity  to  the  sculptor's  pursuits 
in  three  dimensions. 

Elie  Nadelman's  Nude  demonstrates  an 
innovative  graphic  style  that  under- 
scores his  use  of  a  simplified  contour  in 
sculptures.  The  figure  is  isolated  on  the 
page,  marking  an  intermediate  stage  in 
the  transformation  of  an  animate  state 
into  fixed  material.  It  is  often  with  linear 


means  rather  than  with  tonal  values  that 
sculptors  assert  the  illusion  of  volume. 
For  example,  the  undulating  line  of 
Gaston  Lachaise  outlines  the  exagger- 
ated female  body  which  is  the  subject  of 
his  sculpture. 

Because  a  drawing  is  two-dimensional, 
it  cannot  account  literally  for  the  spatial 
characteristics  of  objects,  but  rather 
emphasizes  the  silhouettes  of  shapes. 
Worksheets  for  Sculpture  by  Isamu 
Noguchi  is  a  study  made  by  cutting  shapes 
out  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper  which  was 
then  mounted  on  black.  These  elements 
are  the  parts  that  will  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  sculpture,  the  pencil  nota- 
tions showing  the  openings  through 
which  the  parts  will  be  joined.  In  this 
drawing,  Noguchi  animates  the  surface 
of  the  paper  with  positive  and  negative 
areas  analogous  to  the  way  sculpture 
displaces  space. 


A  rapid  notation  on  a  page  can  capture 
the  concise  qualities  of  the  sculptor's 
idea,  as  in  the  two  felt-tip  sketches  by 
George  Sugarman,  both  directly  related 
to  the  sculpture  Criss-Cross.  They  show 
the  stacking  of  abstract  forms  that  make 
up  the  sculpture  and  the  different  colors 
that  distinguish  the  elements  in  it.  The 
preliminary  drawing  allows  sculptors  to 
quickly  project  forms  without  being  en- 
cumbered by  the  process  of  fabrication. 

Since  sculptors  are  concerned  with  a 
more  protracted  activity— the  manipula- 
tion of  inert  material-on  paper  they 
are  also  free  to  explore  and  discover 
configurations  that  are  defiant  of  grav- 
ity and  uninhibited  by  economics.  There 
is  a  sculptural,  base-like  shape  in  David 
Smith's  untitled  drawing  that  appears 
tilted,  as  if  unable  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  activity  above.  The  use  of  pink 
flesh  colors  alludes  to  entangled  limbs 
which,  combined  with  acute  angles, 
are  resonant  of  the  aggressive  sex- 
uality with  which  he  invested  much  of 
his  work.  For  Smith,  drawing  was 


a  continuous  activity  both  for  the  visual- 
ization off  intended  sculpture  and  for 
recording  his  personal  concerns. 
Theodore  Rosza  k's  preparatory  drawing, 
Study-Invocation  5,  explores  the  dy- 
namic arrangements  of  an  attenuated, 
floating  figure  which  will  assume  a  more 
stable  form  in  the  sculpture.  The  illusion- 
ary  space  of  the  page  also  allows  for  the 
depiction  of  an  object  in  any  scale.  Claes 
Oldenburg's  sculptures  are  malleable 
pictures  of  specific  objects,  which  can 
easily  be  represented  both  before  and 
after  fabrication.  His  Proposal  for  a 
Cathedral  in  the  Form  of  a  Colossal 
Faucet,  Lake  Union,  Seattle  convincingly 
represents  the  intended  architectural 
scale  for  a  monumental  sculpture. 

The  completed  sculpture  is  often  the 
subject  of  a  sculptor's  drawing.  This 
after-the-fact  procedure  can  be  the  oc- 
casion for  rethinking  the  manufacture 


of  an  object  or  for  meditating  on  the 
image  as  a  visual  motif.  Bryan  Hunt's 
Colossus  I— Rhodean  Series  elaborates 
the  image  of  his  bronze  waterfalls.  It  em- 
phasizes the  ambiguous  suggestion  of  a 
figure  that  is  alluded  to  in  the  sculptures. 
The  tip  of  the  waterfall  is  the  head  of  the 
figure;  it  also  poetically  resembles  the 
shape  of  the  cup  through  which  bronze  is 
poured  into  the  mold.  As  much  sculpture 
in  the  late  1960s  was  determined  by  the 
outcome  of  the  process  itself,  so  in  draw- 
ing an  equivalent  attention  was  given  to 
the  image  as  a  culmination  of  a  series  of 
marks.  Alan  Saret  developed  a  method 
for  drawing  that  produces  an  ambiguous 
resolution  of  image  akin  to  the  perme- 
ability of  his  wire  sculptures.  Using  a  fist- 
ful of  colored  pencils,  he  deftly  records 
the  movement  of  his  hand  across  the 
paper,  the  parallel  lines  coalescing  into 
clustered  formations.  In  Robert  Morris' 
Blind  Time  series,  the  artist's  limits  are 
self-imposed.  He  blindfolded  himself, 
covered  his  fingers  with  graphite,  and  at- 
tempted to  fill  the  page  with  a  series  of 
marks.  Here  the  pictorial  space  is  not  de- 
scribed by  environmental  detail.  When 
the  drawing  does  not  extend  into  the  illu- 


sion of  three-dimensional  space,  the 
image  is  located  in  the  present  tense  of 
the  viewer.  This  is  also  evident  in  Joel 
Shapiro's  drawings,  which  emphasize 
the  surface  of  the  page.  The  volume 
of  the  figure  is  flattened  but  the  mass 
is  represented  by  the  density  of  the 
charcoal. 

Drawing  is  an  expansive  activity  that  is 
used  by  many  sculptors  as  a  tool  for  their 
diverse  ends.  It  is  consistent  in  offer- 
ing sculptors  an  immediate  means  for 
articulating  an  idea  and  for  making  an 
inventory  of  possibilities.  There  is  a 
reciprocal  relationship  between  the 
two-  and  three-dimensional  activities: 
as  sculpture  is  the  subject  of  much  draw- 
ing, so  drawing  is  the  source  for  much 
sculpture. 

Gerard  McCarthy 
Helena  Rubinstein  Fellow, 
Independent  Study  Program 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
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Works  in  the  Exhibition 


Sculpture 


Dimensions  are  in  inches,  height  pre- 
ceding width,  preceding  depth;  dimen- 
sions for  drawings  refer  to  sheet  size. 
Asterisks  indicate  works  on  long-term 
exhibition  in  the  Sculpture  Court. 


Lynda  Benglis  (b.  1941) 

Bravo  2, 1975-76 

Copper,  steel,  tin,  and  zinc  on  plaster, 

cotton  bunting,  and  aluminum  screen, 

52x21x30 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Burroughs  Wellcome 

Purchase  Fund,  Neysa  McMein  Purchase 

Award  (and  purchase)  81.13 

Louise  Bourgeois  (b.  1911) 

*  Serpentine,  c.  1968-70 
Travertine,  60  x  2 1  x  17  V2 
Collection  of  Robert  Miller 

Alexander  Calder  (1898-1976) 
Wire  Sculpture  by  Calder,  1928 
Wire,  49V2x  26x6 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  Howard  and  Jean 
Lipman   72.168 

*  Big  Red,  1959 

Painted  sheet  metal  and  steel  wire, 
74  high  x  114  diameter 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art  61.46 


John  Chamberlain  (b.  1927) 
*City  Lux,  1983 
Painted  chrome  and  metal, 
138x114x54 
Lent  by  the  artist 

Mark  di  Suvero  (b.  1933) 

*  Aluminum  and  stainless  steel  sculpture 
to  be  fabricated,  1983 

Lent  by  the  artist 

Robert  Graham  (b.  1938) 

*  Stephanie  and  Spy,  1981 

Cast  bronze,  611 2  x  11 V2  x  71 2;  base, 

71x56x14 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Promised  gift  of 

Roy  and  Carol  Doumani 

Bryan  Hunt  (b.  1947) 

*  Step  Falls,  1978 
Bronze,  114  x  12  x  12 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  Edward  R.  Downe,  Jr. 
78.68 


Gaston  Lachaise  (1882-1935) 
Torso  with  Arms  Raised,  1935 
Bronze,  36 Vi  x  32 V4  x  I6V2 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  50th  Anniversary  Gift  of  the 
Lachaise  Foundation  80.7 

Roy  Lichtenstein  (b.  1923) 
*Gold  Fish  Bowl,  1977 
Painted  bronze  with  patina, 

77y2x2sy2xi8y4 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean 
Lipman  Foundation,  Inc.   77.66 

Robert  Morris  (b.  1931) 

Felt,  1967-68 

Half-inch  felt,  dimensions  variable 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean 

Lipman  Foundation,  Inc.  62.23 


Elie  Nadelman  (1882-1946) 

Sur  la  Plage,  1916 

Marble  and  bronze, 

23 x  26V4  x  7V2  with  base 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Promised  gift  of  the  Sara  Roby 

Foundation  in  honor  of  Lloyd  Goodrich 

P.3.79 

Louise  Nevelson  (b.  1899) 
*  Double  Image,  1976 
Painted  aluminum,  109x74x50 
The  Pace  Gallery,  New  York 

Isamu  Noguchi  (b.  1904) 

The  Gunas,  c.  1948 

Tennessee  marble,  731/2x261/2x251/2 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean 

Lipman  Foundation,  Inc.   75.18 

Claes  Oldenburg  (b.  1929) 
Pormeyer  Mixer,  1965 
Kapok,  vinyl,  and  wood,  32x20x12^2 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean 
Lipman  Foundation,  Inc.  66.55 


*  Ice  Bag-Scale  C,  1971 
Fiberglass,  lacquer,  nylon,  steel, 
and  motor,  138  high  x  160  diameter 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean 
Lipman  Foundation,  Inc. 
(and  purchase)   72.4 

^Typewriter  Eraser,  1977 
Aluminum,  cement,  and  stainless  steel, 
36x18x18;  base  18x18 
Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New  York 

Theodore  Roszak  (1907-1981) 
Bi-Polarin  Red,  1940 
Metal,  plastic,  and  wood, 
54x9x9  with  base 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Burroughs  Wellcome 
Purchase  Fund  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts   79.6 

Invocation  V,  1962 

Nickel  and  silver,  115  x  50  x  20 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  the  artist 

in  honor  of  John  I.H.  Baur   74.70 
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Lucas  Samaras  (b.  1936) 

Untitled  Box  Number  3, 1963 

Wood,  pins,  rope,  and  stuffed  bird, 

24V2xll12xl014 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean 

Lipman  Foundation,  Inc.  66.36 

Alan  Saret  (b.  1944) 
*True  Jungle:  Canopy  Forest,  1968 
Painted  galvanized  wire, 
dimensions  variable 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean 
Lipman  Foundation,  Inc.   69.7 

George  Segal  (b.  1924) 
*The  Dancers,  1982 
Bronze,  72x144x96 
Sidney  Janis  Gallery,  New  York 

Joel  Shapiro  (b.  1941) 
Untitled,  1980-81 
Bronze,  527/sx64x45y2 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase  83.5 


David  Smith  (1906-1965) 
Cockfight-Variation,  1945 
Steel,  34x13%  x  6 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase  46.9 

John  Storrs  (1885-1956) 
Composition  Around  Two  Voids,  1932 
Stainless  steel,  20x10x6 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  Monique  Storrs  Booz 
65.34 

George  Sugarman  (b.  1912) 

Criss-Cross,  1963 

Painted  wood,  40  V2  x  33  V2  x37V4 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Lawrence  H.  Bloedel  Bequest 

77.1.51 

Jackie  Winsor  (b.  1941) 
Cement  Piece,  1976-77 
Wire,  cement,  and  wood,  36x36x36 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  the  Louis  and  Bessie 
Adler  Foundation,  Inc.,  Seymour  M. 
Klein,  President;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Meltzer;  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Millhouse 
80.7 


Drawings 


Louise  Bourgeois  (b.  1911) 
Untitled,  1947-50 
Ink  on  paper,  HVi  x  7  Vi 
Robert  Miller  Gallery,  New  York 

Untitled,  1947-52 

Ink  on  paper,  Il9/i6x73/s 

Robert  Miller  Gallery,  New  York 

Alexander  Calder  (1898-1976) 
The  Handstand,  1931 
Ink  on  paper,  223/4  x  30% 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  Howard  and  Jean 
Lipman  81.23.1 

Bryan  Hunt,  (b.  1947) 

Colossus  l-Rhodean  Series,  1981 

Graphite  and  linseed  oil  on  paper, 

24xl8V4 

Blum/Helman  Gallery,  New  York 

Gaston  Lachaise  (1882-1935) 
Seated  Nude,  1932-35 
Pencil  on  paper,  23%  x  18 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase  38.45 


Robert  Morris  (b.  1931) 
Blind  Time  XXXIV,  1973 
Graphite  on  paper,  35  x  46 
Leo  Castelli  Gallery,  New  York 

Elie  Nadeiman  (1882-1946) 
Nude,  c.  1908-10 
Ink  on  paper,  22Y*x10Ya 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Purchase   72.145 

Louise  Nevelson  (b.  1899) 

Untitled,  n.d. 

Pencil  on  paper,  11  X8V2 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  the  artist  69.226 

Isamu  Noguchi  (b.  1904) 

Work  Sheets  for  Sculpture,  1945 

Pencil  on  graph  paper  with  cutouts, 

17x22 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  the  Howard  and  Jean 

Lipman  Foundation,  Inc.   74.46 


Claes  Oldenburg  (b.  1929) 
Proposal  for  a  Cathedral  in  the  Form 
of  a  Colossal  Faucet,  Lake  Union, 
Seattle,  1972 

Watercolor,  graphite,  and  colored 
pencil  on  paper,  29  x22% 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  Knoll  International 
80.35 

Typewriter  Eraser,  1977 

Crayon  and  watercolor  on  paper,  18  x  13 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Tycher 

Theodore  Roszak  (1907-1981) 

Construction  work  drawing  for 

Vertical  Construction,  1940 

Pencil  and  colored  pencil  on  graph  paper, 

3%x47/8 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  Sara-Jane  Roszak 

78.19 

Studies  for  Vertical  Construction,  1940 

Pencil  and  colored  pencil  on  graph  paper, 

6x8V4 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Gift  of  Sara-Jane  Roszak 

78.20 
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Study- Invocation  5, 1958 
Ink  on  paper,  1015/i6x  8V2 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Roszak 
79.14 

Lucas  Samaras  (b.  1936) 

Skull  and  Milky  Way,  1966 

X-ray,  photograph,  and  pins  on  paper, 

2914x253sx334 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Promised  gift  of  Howard  and 

Jean  Lipman  P.56.80 

Alan  SareUb.  1944) 

Ensoulment  of  the  Golden  Age  Intention, 

1970 

Pencil  and  colored  pen  on  paper, 

24x37% 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 

New  York;  Purchase   74.11 


Joel  Shapiro  (b.  1941) 
Untitled,  1981 

Charcoal  on  paper,  28%x40 
Paula  Cooper  Gallery,  New  York 

Untitled.  1982 

Charcoal  and  gouache  on  paper,  22%  x  30 

Collection  of  Douglas  Baxter 

David  Smith  (1906-1965) 
Untitled,  1951 

Black  ink  and  pink,  brown,  and  green 
tempera  on  paper,  19%  x  25% 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Promised  50th  Anniversary 
Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor   P. 7.79 

Eng  #6, 1952 

Tempera  and  oil  on  paper,  29%  x  42  V4 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art, 
New  York;  Gift  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Saalf  ield, 
the  H.  van  Ameringen  Foundation 
(and  purchase)   79.43 

John  Storrs  (1885-1956) 

Design  for  Fabrication  of 

Abstract  Metal  Sculpture,  c.  1924-25 

Ink  on  paper,  15%  x  10% 

Collection  of  Raymond  J.  Learsy 


George  Sugarman(b.  1912) 
Two  Studies  for  Sculpture,  1963 
Colored  pen  on  paper;  two  sheets, 
12  X91 2  each 
Robert  Miller  Gallery,  New  York 

Untitled,  1971 

Acrylic  on  paper,  35x45% 

Robert  Miller  Gallery,  New  York 
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